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The Pre -Doctoral Preparation for Applied 
Interdisciplinary Research project at the Pennsylvania State 
Ohiversity is described. Project goals vere to: (1) develop a 
training aodel for the preparation of interdisciplinary, applied 
researchers in the field of services for young handicapped children 
and their faailies: and (2) train a cadre of five outstanding 
doctoral level researchers frcs four disciplines (nursing, planning, 
child developsent, and early childhood education) for acadesic, 
research, and consultative roles. An interactive perspective of child 
developsent that sees a handicap, disability, or dysfunction as a 
result of a aissatch between the child and the situational 
characteristics was a do p'te&V. Disability vas descirfaed as a deviation 
in body or functioning that resulted in a functional inadeguacy in 
view of environaental desands. The aodel vas designed to be aasy to 
^advocate and also capable of dissesination and ref creation in places 
with different progras developsjBnt reguiresents. Inforsation is 
presented on the followiniggprcjee^-cosponents: learning objectives in 
elenentary and intersediatwfeutist|.c^r > ^tesearch design, seasuresent 
and assess sent, and evaluation research; objectives of the 
interdisciplinary training kossittee, the niaee^alrd qualifications of 
^he training cossittee aesbers, and colloquius and se sine r topics ; 
activities of the Research practices: and out coses of the project 
evaluation; A student evaluation and tracking fcra is appended. 
(SSI 
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INTRODUCTION 

As' spec! fled by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
Division of Personnel Preparation, Special Projects are funded to 
devolqp new models of Instruction, particularly those leading to 
the preparation of personnel for Innovative roles In the education 
of handicapped children (Title 45, 121F.21), Priority areas Include 
the preparation of persons to work, from an> Interdlsclpl Inary pers- 
pective, with handicapped Infants and young children who are multiply 
'handicapped and severely Impaired. 

The Pre-Doctora Preparation for Applied interdisciplinary 
Research (Pre* PAIR) project was designed to meet the funding goals 

by: 



1 . Deve I op I ng 
disclpl I nary appl led 



a training model for the preparation of Inter- 
researchers, and . • ' 



2. Training a padre of five outstanding doctoral level 
researchers from four* disclpl Ines (nursing, planning, child develop- 
ment, and early childhood education) for academic, research, and' 
consultative roles d'.rectly and Indirectly related Jo the design * 
and delivery of Improved developmental services to multl-hahd! capped, 
seriously. Impaired Infant and preschool children through the appli- 
cation of Interdisciplinary knowledge and.^emplrlcal methods. 

The project was Implemented through the Pennsylvania State 
University's graduate programs In Human Development and Family 
Studies . Ma n-En v I ronment \Re I af I ons . and Nursing within the College 
of Human Development and With 'the cooperation of the Division of 
Special Education of the College of Education. The project was 
administered through the College of Human Development's Office o.f 
>he Associate Dean for Research and Qraduate Studies with the Project 
Director serving as project ad*nl nl stratbrtfand chair of the Project ♦ 
Training Committee. Academic program direction was accomplished 
through a five-member graining committee, at least one member o^f whlett 
served on the doctoral comm J: tlee of ,_each trainee. The project Wps. 
funded for a period of three yearS. .-.^ 

PROJECT RATIONALE 

A number of researchers and program developers have elucidated 
the relationship between the conceptual or theoretical rationale of 
a training program and Its upplled Implementation components 
(cf. Parker, 1974; Peters, 1977; Peters & Dorman, 1974; Peters & 
Honlg, 1974). While It Is recognized that there Is seldom possible 
a one-to-one correspondence "between theory and practice, It Is clear 
that the theoretical rationale for a program provides a reference 
plane for program decisions. When conceptualizing a training program 
for personnel In ,early childhood edacatlon, It seemed. Important that 
the rationale Incorporate a broadly conceived contextual theory of 
development as well as recognition of the characteristics of education 
ally sound training models for adults. Pre PAIR Included both. 



General Conceptual Model- of Development 

Throughout the development of the training model and throughout 
the training of the trainee?, an Interactive perspective of child 
.development, Including the development of deviant behavior, was taken. 
Generally speaking, within this view, a handicap/disability, or dys- 
function was considered not to reside exclusively with the child. 
Rather, disorders In functioning .were viewed as the result of a mis- 
match between the child and the situational characteristics. Indeed, 
not only dysfunctional but average and superior performance were seen 
to result from a dynamic Interaction between the developing child and 
^developmental circumstances.* Average. physical , psycho 1 6g lea I , social, 
and economic environments were considered acceptable for the average. 
■I Any significant deviation f.n the child or context was construed as 
producing a sufficiently negative match to result In marked .develop- 
mental "delay or distortion. The physical and psycho-social environ- 
ment's thought of as more than an enabling context for biological 
development. It fo I lowed, then, that *he "cause" of defective 6 
functioning was Interactive' and was a cummulatlve and progressive 
product of child-environment reciprocity. , 

Following this line of reasoning,, "dlsabl 1 1 ty" was described 
> as a deviation In body or functioning that resulted In a functional 
x « Inadequacy In view of environmental demands. The deviation- was 
relative to the context In which It operated. "Handicapping" was 
viewed as Imposed upon the disabled child as problems, disadvantages, 
social censure (e.g., reinforcement decrement) were Imposed exter- 
nally because , of the manifestation of the disability (Smith & 
Nel^worth, 1975)./ The disabled child was, In turn, likely to with- 
draw from or be deprived of developmental ly Important activities and 
experiences. The outcome of the sequence was hypothesized to cons-, 
tltute a reciprocal and self-feeding vicious cycle of pathology. 
The operating framework may be summarized as follows: 

1. A child has some deviation. 

2. The environment Includes demands or expectations that make 
success less probable., 

3. The deviation In that particular environment becomes a 
disability. 

4. f The disability, because of the responsiveness of the 
social -emotional environment, becomes a burden — a handicap. 

5. The handicap becomes amplified as the attention to the 
deviation becomes a cue or stimulus to others. 

6. Behaviors of others change (e.g., lowered expectations or 
restrictive Interactions). \ 
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"* o 7. The child Internalizes responses of others and/or has 
fewer learning opportunities* 

* 8.* The visibility of the deviance Increases and/or Its 
functional manifestations Increase. 

9. The handicap is amplified and contributes back into the 
process (Smith 4 NelswortlV, 1975, p. 171-172). 

In other words, the chl Id' s. hand I cap was considered to originate 
as a functional deficiency arising from an expression of two distinct 
characteristics of the deviance (See Figure 1); « . * 

s 1. the stimulus/capability (b) of the defect that may (e) or 
may not (f) elicit a reaction from the environment; and 

fi *■ 

2. a response limitation (a) or Interference of normal func- 
tioning due to the Impairment In an "Incompatible" (d). normal envi- 
ronment. Note here that a dysfunctional interaction does not exist 
If („t) the environment Is either compatible with the response 
I Imitation (c), (2) the responding environment does not react to 
the stlmu I , . thereby eliminating the stimulus potential (f>, or 
(3) the environment discriminates the stimulus capability of either 
the Impairment Itself, or the functional limitation, but for some 
reason It becomes a desirable attribute. The functional expression 
of the defect then. becomes advantageous (g). \ 

This general contextual model of child development provided the 
central "theme" of the Pre PAIR training program.. \ k 

\ 

Interdisciplinary Perspective 

f o 

Psychology, medicine, education, and other professions have ■ 
typically used an analytic approach to the study of children., Our 
research literature characteristically can be Indexed by .separate, 
and discrete topics of Investigation. But It Is Increasingly clear 
that the focus of research^ and Intervention must be wider In order 
to accommodate the reality that the child functions as an Integrated 
unit and that one liability or asset Impinges upon others. As 
examples, problems of Ingestion and nutrition may alter learning 
rates; contrariwise, problems In learning, accompanied by stress, 
may generate dlsgestlve and Thus nutritional problems. It appears 
most reasonable to view the child as a complex of characteristics, 
Interacting with a complax of circumstances. 

It follows from the positions stated that the knowledge- base 
for an optimal approach must be derived from a "synthesis of what Is 
known from a variety of disciplines. Exceptional children, their 
families, teachers, and others have multiple and Inter-related pro- 
blems. Some of these problems are, d I recti y related to working with 
the child and Include such things as child-rearing, nutrition, health 
management, Instructional practices, and social arrangements. 
Additionally, families and schools have problems Indirectly related 
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Figure 1. Contextual Model of Handicapping Conditions 
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to, but nevertheless affecting, the child, such as financial problems 
styles anoattltudes of care givers, physical enr I vonmenta I 'circums- 
tances, and other complications. Some problems are the result of 
the presence of a handicap, wh'le others actually produce additional 

handicap. , 

* 

This multiplicity of problems demands multlfaceted Intervention 
derived from a broad based knowledge of the process and context of 
deVelopment. Further, since most problems are Interactive and over-* 
lapping, they must be approached fn an Integrated fashion. Thus, 
research and Intervention with exceptional chl Idrefl must be* Inter- 
disciplinary, as well as multldlsclpl I nary. Knowledge and procedures 
across relevant disciplines must be synthesized. Yet, personnel 
preparation programs seldom train persons with this synthesis In 
mind— particularly at the highly specialized doctoral level. At the 
doctoral level, personnel preparation Involves several different 
conceptions of Integrated -know I edge. The first, and the most tra- 
ditional, Is disci p 1 1 nary and hierarchical . By defjnltlon, a person 
successful ly completing the Ph.D. (at least within an academically 
respectable program) Is competent within his or her discipline and * 
has achieved the highest levels of Integration of knowledge' within 
that field. Such competence Involves mastery of both the substan- 
tive knowledge base and the methodological tools required to extend 
that knowledge.* ' 

The second conception of Integrated knowledge Is Interdlsclpl I* 
nary and hoi Istlc , This conception of Integration concerns relating, 
more than one discipline or learning Experiences from two or more 
programs by treating the Interfaces'or commonalities, • Here, mastery 
Is not the aim but rather a self-conscious understand fiig of wholes. 
The process Is one of articulation without creating a basic change 
In the Integrity of either. dlsclpl Ine, The premise behind arttcfr- 
iatlon Is that by exposing students to perspectives of .two or 'more 
disciplines they wl 1 1 be better able to understand the problems of 
one field from the perspectives of the other. At the doctoral level, 
this form of Integration of knowledge Is frequently accomplished 
through a formal "minor 11 . 1 

The third conception of Integrated knowledge Is j^ematlc and 
hierarchical , Here, the Intent Is for the creation of a synthesis 
of two or more disciplinary frameworks to produce a new approach to 
a common problem, Jhe aim Is mastery of a specialized subject or c • 
theme . 

Given the nature of the contextual developmental model that 
seamed most relevant to research and Intervention with young handi- 
capped children, It was concluded that the tralrvlng model for applied 
Interdisciplinary researchers needed to promote all three levels of 

knowledge Integration, 

i . - . 

i • * '* » 

i 
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Dissemination Capability 
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# « 

The concept of dissemination of a model program has two components: 
advocacy and transportabl I Ity. • * „ 

Advocacy . Given a clear need for a program, a sound rationale 
for Its design, and data to support Its efficacy, It Is worthwhile 
and relatively easy to advocate the program and encourage others to 
design and Implement s 1ml I ar efforts. The focus of advpcacy'ls the 
uniqueness of the program. • / * 

Transportabl I Itv . -Thq concept of transportabll Ity— the capabl- 
I Ity of a "model" program to be disseminated to or recreated In 
another place— places different program development requlrements.than 
does advocacy. The focus of transportability Is commonality. 

This distinction Is especially clear when discussing doctoral 
level programs. Doctoral training Is "peopje" oriented and Indivi- 
dualized. A particular Institution's capabl I Ity to deliver training 
Is dependent upon the unique characteristics of Its staff, and resources 
at a particular point In time. Each students' program and experiences 
are unique dependent upon their past experience, capabilities, asp I"- , 
rations, and Interests. This Is both necessary and desirable. As 
such a "model" program can provide only structural guidelines or a 
framework for others— not specific content, curricula, or methods. 
The guidelines an|! aspects of the framework may, however, be evaluated 
"for their efficacy within a particular context'and their potential 
for success elsewhere. It Is the framework rather than the specifics 
that Is transportable. * ' ] 

The desire for at least some degree of transportability requires 
that model components be explicit and described In sufficient detail 
that their parameters are known and rdpllcable. 

Desired, then., was a training model that: 

1. promoted disciplinary excellence and knowledge Integration, 

2. permitted a holistic Interdisciplinary approach, 

3. focused on a contextual developmental model that could 
provide a unifying theme for Interdisciplinary knowledge Integration 
of the ; synthesis type, and 

4. provided sufficient structural components for dissemination. 
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PROJECT GOALS 

\ • * 

9 

The goals of the Pre PAIR project were viewed as falling Into, t , 
four categories: 

* . « 

1 . Tra ! n I ng Mode I Deve lopment 

2. Trainee Professional Development * ■ 

3. Institutional Development * ** • ** 

* 4. Knowledge Development 

The goal areas delineate both thfe outcome areas to be assessed 
to determine project success and the means for vaj I dating project j 
components. . 

More specif leal ly, the project goals Included: • ' j 

J . The deve I opment of a potent tally d I ssem I natab I e| f ramewprk 
for the training of Interdisciplinary, applied researcher^ capable 
of making a unique contribution to the field of services [for young 
handicapped children and their families. ] 

* i 

2; To train five new professionals .who: ' . j 

' * * 

a. have the substantive knowledge base, research, ski I Is, 
and motivation to make a significant c&n-rr/lbutlon to- 

i their chosen discipline, • * / 

b. can Identify the contribution of their dlfsclp I Ine >0 
the design and delivery of Improve^ develtoprnenirf* . 
services for multi-hand I capped, se r I oO s I y t> Impaired . 
Infants and young children and their families, 

c. value and state career goals Involving Interdlsclpl I- - 
nary efforts In the solution of problems associated 
with the early education and care of the handicapped, 

d. have the language and skills necessary for working 

In teams and as co-professlonals with special educators 
In research and training for the benefit of early v 
education programming and service provision for multl- 
handlcapped children In normalized and Integrated 
• settings, and 

e. are well socialized In the professional development 
skills necessary for career success <e.g., proposal 
writing, grant management, publishing, presenting to 
professional groups and the like). 
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3. To produce and promote Interdisciplinary cooperation and 
effort within the Pennsylvania State University In researching 
solutions to problems df the handicapped. 

4. To produce advances In knowledge In both the" trainee's 
professional field and In special education that wilt benefit ser- 
vices to the handicapped. 

PROJECT COMPONENTS 

Disciplinary Training Component 

Five trainees were recruited during the three years of the 
project on the basts of the I r^ exce 1 1 ence end career potential. Two 
had career aspirations within the field of child development, one 
In early education, one In nursing, arid one In regional planning. 
All had completed master's degrees and had prior practical experi- 
ence (See Table 1). 

, Prior to being considered for a Pre PAIR tralneeshlp by the 
project training committer, each was admitted to his orher res- 
pective Ph.D. program through the .usual stringent and highly 
Selective process (Human Development and Family Studies, for example, 
usually admits approximately 15 students selected from 250»»300 
appl IcantO . Each trainee was. subsequently required to' meet the 
degree requirements and standards of excellence specified by his 
or her respective graduate program faculty. J 

The Pre PAIR project did, however. Impose additional requirements 
; on the. disciplinary tra.lnlng of the participants. Additional requi- 
rements Included the following: 

I . . ' 

j Doctoral Committee Membership . The graduate school of the 
Pennsylvania State University requires that al I doctoral students, 
\Lhen admitted to doctoral candidacy, have an official doctoral 
Committee to supervise their program and guide their dissertation, 
"his comrnlttee, consisting of a minimum of four graduate faculty 
members, Is chaired by a senior member of the graduate /acuity and 
rjiust Include at least one member from outside the student's own 
program— usual ly as a representative of the student's minor' field, 
the Pre PAIR training project J mposed one additional requirement, 
I.e., that at least one member of the doctoral committee also be a 
member of the project tra Irving committee. This requirement was 
Imposed to Insure conformity of the students' program with the 
project requirements and to permit relatively continuous monitoring 
of the students' progress. . 

Competency Specification . Each trainee was required to specify, 
at the time of admission to doctoral candidacy (at the end of the 
second term of study), the competency areas they sought and the 
specif ic competencies within each area that they hoped to achieve. 



TABLE 1 

EDUCATIONAL AND EXPERIENTIAL BACKGROUND OF TRAINEES 



Trainee BA/BS 



Major 



MA/MS 



Major 



Experience 



1 



Scripps College Child Psychology 



Merr 1 1 1 -Pa Imer I nst I tute 
Wayne State University 



ChUd & Family Lecturer and head 
Human Develop- teacher, U. of 
ment Resources Guelph 



Clark U. 



( 



VI I lanova U. 



Brown 0. 



Psychology 



Kent State U. Psychology 



Nursing 



Psychology 



U. of Rochester 



Kansas State U. 



New York U. 



San Diego State C, 



Education 



Head teacher, 
Penn State U. 



Family & Child Head teacher, Kansas 
Development State U., Parent 

trainer, Penn State U, 



Nurs I ng 



Staff nurse, instruc- 
tor of nursing, Penn 
State U. 



City Planning Assistant planner, 

San Diego, Ca. 
Mental health worker 
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Additionally, the proposed means for accomplishing these goals, in 
terms of courseworK or experience, was specified. These competency 
p I anVi#ecere viewed by (a) a committee of the disciplinary graduate 
faculty ano^fWL^by the project graining committee. Upon approval, ... 
"?he plans be^mea^GQiitractua I arrangement between the Student, 
the graduatj£lprogram fatuity, the doctoral committee, and the pro- 
ject training committee. They^xrov I ded the basis for the annual 
assessmeni of student progress* Excerpts from one competency con- 
tract are Included In Table 2. 

•> 

Research Methodology Core Specification . Each trainee was 

required, In addition to achieving the substantive competencies 

"Indicated above, to meet the requirements of a research methodology 
core. This requirement was Imposed to Insure (a) that all trainees 
developed a reasonably sophisticated level of competence In research 
methodology and (b) to create uniformity across graduate program 
areas. In point of fact, all trainees exceeded these requirements. 

' The methodology core was defined In four areas: *l ) statistics, 

II) research design, III) measurement and assessment, and IV) eva- 
luation research.* More specific sub-areas were listed to Indicate \ 
what* 0 the training committee saw as particularly valuable concepts 
arid techniques to be mastered. Sub-areas under statistics were 
divided Into elementary and Intermediate levels, but offerings In 
research design, measurement and assessment, and evaluation research 
generally took the form of superficial treatment of most of the 
Important concepts at the elementary level and more detailed treat- 
ment of the same concepts at- the Intermediate level. The areas and 
sub-areas Included: 

» 

I. A. .Statistics (elementary) 

•1. Basic probability concepts c 

2. Concepts and measures of central tendency (e.g., mean, 
median, mode). 

3. Concepts and measures of variability (e.g., variance, 
standard deviation). 

4. Concepts and measures of relationship (e.g., simple 
correlation) . 

5. Concepts and measures of elementary statistical 
Inference (e.g., tests, chl-square statistics, con- 
fidence Intervals, Introductory analysis of variance 
designs). 

B. Statistics (Intermediate) ..^ 

1. Two- (or more) way ANOVA. . . 
2.. Repeated measures ANOVA. 

3. Covarlance analysis. 

4. Planned and a posteriori comparison among means. 

5. Indices of strength of association (e.g., omega- 
squared, eta-squared, Intra-class correlation). 




TABLE 2, 
COMPETENCY AGREEMENT OF 



Competency Area 

I . Individual Development 

A. I nfant and Chi Id 
Development 



Competenc I es 

1. To demonstrate a comprehensive 
knowledge of (a) Infant devei op- 
men, developmental milestones 
during the Infancy period, and 
the Influences of biological, 
psychological and social factors 
on tnfant behavior; (b) child 
development Including the In- 
fluences of biological, psycho- 
logical and social factors on 
development. 



2. To demonstrate a broad under- 
standing of early childhood 
disabilities within the broader 
context of child development. 



B. Context of 1 . To demonstrate a conceptual and 

Development practical understanding of con- 

textual factors affecting deve- 
lopment In Infancy and early 
chl Idhood. 



Criterion 

1. Complete with a grade of B or better 
12 credits from: • v 

1FS 428 - Infant Development 

IFS 520 - Seminar In Prenatal and tnfant 
Development * , 

IFS 429 - Advanced Child Development 

IFS 529 - Seminar In Child Development 

IFS 427 - Conceptions In Development 

IFS 549 - Developmental Theory 

or their equivalent. 

2. Complete with a grade of B or better 
12 credits from among the following: 

IFS 432 - Developmental Problems of 
Normal Chi I dren 

IFS 4 1*3 - Dysfunctions In the Develop- 
mental Process 

IFS 529- Seminar In Child Development 

1. Complete with a grade of B or better 
9 credits from among the following: 

IFS 418 - Family Relationships 

IFS 424 - Economic Conditions In Relation 
to the Faml ly 

IFS 410 - Communities and Families 

Ed Psy 421 - Learning Processes In Relation 
to Educational Practices 

Soc 403 - Advanced Social Psychology 

or their equivalent 



Competency Area 

♦ 

C. Developmental 
Oysf unctions 



TABLE 2 (cont'd) 



Competencies 



1. To Identify environmental and* 
physiological factors involved 
in developmental delays. 



I I . Program Planning, 
Development, and 
Evaluation 

A. Program Deve- 
lopment 



1. To develop program components of 
comprehensive early Intervention 
models. 
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Criterion 

1. Completion with a grade of B or better 
of 6 credits from among the following: 

EEC 400 - Introduction to Exceptional 
Children 

EEC 500 - Seminar In Special Education 

EEC 545 - Cerebral Palsy 

EEC 547 - Language Disorders In Children 

EEC 554 - Psychological and Educational 
Evaluation of Exceptional 
Children 

IFS 420 - Problems, in the Analysis of 
K Individual Development 

■, IFS 529 - Seminar In Child Development . 
\ ' 
1. Complete with a B or better 12 credits 
from the following practical courses: 

IFS 481 - Developmental Programming for 
Preschool Children 

IFS\504 - Practlcum In Program Develop- 
ment for Preschool Children 

IFS 430 - Practlcum In Preschool Groups 

IFS 506 - Projects' In Design and Evalua- 
tion of Programs for Preschool 
Children 

IFS 508 - Parental Education 

and 

Produce each of the following products: 

a) a plan for early screening and Iden- 
tification 

b) a program plan and the design for 
evaluation of an Integrated preschool 



TABLE 2 ! >< cont'd) 



Competency Area 



Competenc I es 



\ 



B. Program Eva I ua- 
tlon 



1* To design and conduct evaluative 
research. 



\ 



.1 



Criterio n 

c) a module for training of personnel 
working with developmental ly delayed 
preschool children 

1. a) Produce an observational procedure 
.conslstept with an evaluation plan 
for assessing, teacher/chi Id Interac- 
tions within a preschool setting 

b) Produce a plan for and conduct an 
evaluation of a specific early 
Intervention program or one of Its 
components 



It should be noted that "These competencies are .In the substantive area of your training. They shall be 
completed in addition to those prescribed by the HDFS Graduate Program In the area of research metho- 
dology and communication ski U-s. 



\ 



\ 



V 



\ 



6. Multiple correlation and regression. 

7. Multivariate tests of significance te.g., multi- 
variate analysls'of variance). 

8. Multivariate correlational methods (e.g., canonical 
correlation, dlscrlmlnant'functlon analysis, factor 
analysis). f 

II. Research- Design 

A. Scientific method (e.g., procedures, models, assumptions ^ 
data-theory Interplay, stating problems and testable 
hypotheses). 

B • Experimental and quasi -experimental designs and their 

validity. , 
J. Developmental research designs (e.g., cross-sectional, 

longitudinal, sequential). . 

D. Design of multivariate research studies. 

E. Single subject research designs. 

I I I . Measurement; and Assessment '° 

* • 

A. Measurement theory and. models. 

B. Scale transformations. 

C. Norms and standardization. 

D. Concepts of reliability and validity. 

E. Test construction and Item analyses. 

F. Scaling. 

IV. Evaluation Research 

A. The context of evaluation te.g., decision making processes). 

B. Def I nit Ions" of evaluations (e.g., how It differs from 
research design). 

C. Models for evaluation. 

D. Methods of evaluation: Setting priorities. 

E. Measurement In evaluation: Alternative measurement , 
systems. . • - f > 

F. Administration of Evaluation. 
> • . 

Fulfillment of these requirements was also audited annually by the 
students 1 doctoral committee (which Included a member of the project 
training committee). 

Interdisciplinary Training Component 

/ > 

The Interdisciplinary training component of the Pre PAIR project 
- was conceived as a university function rather than as the function <> 
of any one college, department, or program. Further, since the goals 
of the .Interdlsclpl Inary training program Involved both trainee, 
accomplishments (artlcu latlon and Integration of knowledge) and 
Institutional changes, several sub-components were required. 
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Protect 1 raining Committee . At the hub of the Interdisci- 
plinary effort was the Project Training Committee. 

The training committee was responsible for: 

x 1. National dissemination of Information about the program 
to prospective candidates. 

.2. Recruitment of candidates. 

'^3. Selection of trainees. 

4. Determination of financial need. 

5. Approval of trainee plans Of study, practice contracts, 
and competency agreements; 

9 

6. Recurring evaluation of student progress. 

7. Conduct of the Interdisciplinary research seminar. 

8. Arrangements for the colloquium series and mini conferences. 

9. Participation with and supervision of student, research. 

10. Counseling students and assisting .with Job placement.. 

11. Project evaluation. 

>. Table 3 provides a listing of the facul.ty members who, during 
the three year course of the project, served on the project training 
committee and their respective areas of expertise. 

Additionally, the expertise of this group was supplemented by 
the members of the doctoral committees' of the students. A listing 
of these faculty are Included In Table 4. 

These 19' faculty members of dlversw background and expertise 
worked closely with the trainees and cooperatively with each other. 
Together they provided a rich, central resource for the project. 

Special Education Minor . Id addition to their substantive, 
disciplinary area of competence each trainee was required to complete 
a 15 credit minor In Sped a (Education. This requirement was Imposed 
to Insure at least some degree of Articulation of the trainees know- 
ledge base and that of special education, The Intended outcome, as 
a minimum, was to provide the trainee --with sufficient knowledge to 
relate to the field of special education as a co-profess I ona I . 

Colloquium and Mini Conference Series . During the course of 
the project, a series of visiting scholars and professionals were 
Invited to the Pennsylvania State University to make presentations 
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TABLE 3 . V 
MEMBERS OF TRAINING COMMITTEE 



Name 



Donald L. Peters 



John T. Nelsworth 



V 



Raymond G. Studer, Jr. 



Lynn S. LI ben 



Sidney Conn 



Area of Expertise 

Professor of Human Development 
Division of Individual and Family Studies.. 
Ph.D. Educational Psychology and Child 
Development (Stanford University) 
-Early childhood education 
-Naturalistic observation In research In 
ch I Id development 

-Early education personnel training 

Professor of Special Education 

Division of Special Education 

Ph.D. Special Education and Educational 

Psychology (University of Pittsburgh 
.-Behavior modification wltf> children, early 

childhood special, education 
^Program development for muttl handicapped 

Infants and young children 
(Dr. Nelsworth Is Director of B.E.H. funded 

Handicapped Infant Comprehensive 

Outreach Model Program,) 

Professor of Man-Environment Relations 
M. Arch. (Harvard University) 
Ph.D. Planning < University of Pittsburgh) 
-Methodo log I cal 0 Issues In environmental 

design and management 
-Environmental behavioral programming 

Associate Professor of Child Development 
Division of Individual and Family Studies 
Ph.D. (University of Michigan) 
-Cognitive development 
-Development of memory, spatial concepts 
-Development of cognitive abilities. In deaf 
children 

Professor of Man-Environment Relations 
Division of Man-Environment Relations . 
Ph.D. , Architecture and Planning 

(University of North Carolina) 
-Environmental design 
-City and regional planning 



24 
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TABLE 3 (cont'd)* 



Elizabeth Susman 



G. Phillip Cartwrlght 



Luz S. Porter 



O' 



Area of Expertise 



Assistant Professor of Human Development 
Department of Nursing- 
Ph.D. (The Pennsylvania State University) 
-Parent/child relations 
-The hospitalized child ^ 

Professor of Special Education 

Division of Special Education > 

Ph.D. Special Education and Psychology 

(University. of Pittsburgh) 
-Mental retardation 
-Program development and education 
-Computer assisted Instruction 

Associate Professor of Nursing 

Department of Nursing 

Ph.D. (New York University) 

-Parent/cht Id nursing 

-The hospitalized child < 

-FaJ lure to thrive 
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ADDITION/^ MEMBERS OF TRAINEE DOCTORAL COMMITTEES 
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Name 

Carol part* right 



Vladimir de Llssovoy 



Robert M. Griffin 



Louise F. Guerney 



Karen W. Laub 



Richard Lerner 



John R. Nessel roade 



Area of Expertise 

Ph.D. . (University of Pittsburgh) 
-Curriculum development 
-Observational methods 
-Early childhood education 

Ph.D. (CorneJI University) 

-Teaching and research In chl Id development 
and family relatldnshlps 

-Research In adolescent marriages, younp 
children In naturalistic settings, social- 
ization, parent-child relationships, Sbvjet 
developmental psychology, and parent 
.education and counseling 

i X n 

Ph.D. (Nofth Carolina State University) 
-Human ethology 

-Health and the spatial" environment 

4 

Ph.D. (The Pennsylvania State University) 
-Teaching and research In Interpersonal 

relationships, and In child development 

and parent education 

-Research In psychotherapy with children, 
Including f 1 1 lal therapy 

Ph.D. {University of Kansas) 
-Infant and early childhood development 
-Infant assessment . 
-Early Intervention 

Ph.D. (City University, New York) 
-Life span development theory 
-Social development 

Ph.D. (UnlversJty of Illinois) 
-Teaching and research In methodology and 

models for study trg human development 
-Research on personality and ability change 

and development •( 
(Dr. Nessel roade Is' Professor- 1 n-Charge, 

Graduate Program In Human Development/ and 

Faml I y .Studies) 
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TABLE 4 (cont'd) 



Name 

Arthur H. Patterson 



John A. Salvia 



Gary Schl Imoel ler 



Dwaln N. Watcher 



-Araa of Expertise 

Ph.D. (Northwestern University) 
-Application of social psychological 
research nyethods. to analysis of man- 
environment systems" ' 
-Field research methods 

Ph.D. (Pennsylvania State University) 
-Social perception ' v 
-Education of exceptional children 

Ph.D. (University of Kansas) 
-Early development and learning . 
-Early education 
-Operant techniques 

»M.D. (University of Chicago) 
-Specialist In .Interrelationship of biolo- 
gical and behavioral processes In 
development across, the lifespan 
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and to mWr Informally and formally with the trainees and faculty 
associated^ I th the project. The purposes of these vlstts were 

to: • ■ •■• ' 

1. Serve the Informational needs of the trainees bypresen- 
tatlon of Issues related to the early education of exceptional 

chl Idren. . 

2. Assist in the artlculat!6n of the knowledge bases of the 
several disciplines. 

3. Provide the most current Information and consultation on 
research topics of Interest to trainees and project staff. 

4. Heighten I n$t I tat tonal Interest In the project and further 
facilitate Interdisciplinary efforts. 

5. Disseminate project activities. 

Table 5 provides a listing of col I oqu I urn' speakers funded by 
the project. 

In addition to Individual colloquium speakers, the training, 
committee and trainees 'determined the most useful and efficient use 
of. col loqulum and consultation funds would be to Invite several 
speakers at the same time— each to present around a single theme. 
It was felt this: 

T. Permitted the active Interchange of Ideas among speakers,, 
trainees, and staff. * 

2. Focused the expertise on the Integration of knowledge 
from severe^ disciplines, and 

3. Encouraged wider faculty and student participation from 
the university as a whole, hence helping to achieve the Institutional 
goals of the project. 

Additionally, when Interests of the project Interfaced with 
Interests of other activities of the university, larger cooperative 
efforts were undertaken. 

The listing of such activities Included the following: 

♦ 

i 

Conference on Human and Family Development : Contributions 
of the Child to Marital Quality .* This conference, whl le of 
general Interest, was enhanced by Pre PAIR participation. One 
• section of the conference was directed to "The Influence of 
medlca-l, physically handicapping, and developmental ly dysfunc- 
tional conditions of the child on marital quality and family 
Interaction." Presenters In this session Included Dr. Sam Korn 
(City University of New York) and Dr. Judy Howard (UCLA Medical 
Center). 



"Conference proceedings were subsequently published as: R. Lerner & 
G. Spanter (Eds.). Child Influence on marital and family Interaction : 
A life-span perspective . New York: Academic Press, 1978. 
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TABLE 5 
COLLOQUIUM SPEAKERS 
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Name 



Affiliation 



Topic 



Susan^Aconson, M.D. Pennsylvania Medical Family/Child Health 



Co 1 1 ege 



Advocacy 



K. Eileen AllcTn 



University of Kansas Serving the Handi- 
capped Preschool Child 



Constance Dubln-Snyder Bank Street 



Ch 1 1 d/Fam i I y Serv i ces 
In Denmark 



Joseph Stevens, Ph.D. Georgia State 

University 



Parent Involvement In 
Early Education 



Alice Honlg, Ph.D. Syracuse University Infant Careglving 
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Mint-conference on the Child In the Neighborhood Environ* 
ment . In this conference, In depth discussion of . the relation*- 
ship of the" child to 'the phys lea I anoNeoe ral environment took 
place. Particular attention was addressed to analysis of 
broader environmental ancf contextual conditions and Their con- 
tribution to the child's development, both .norma I ana" abnormal. 
Considerable progress was made on "trie refinement of the model 
of the Interactive effects of a handicapping condition with 
the environment. Participants Included: -\ #' 

•Roger Hart, Assistant Professor of Environmental 
Psychology, City University of New York 

-Robin Moor, Project Co-Director Washington Environ-, 
mental Laboratory, University of Cal Ifornia, Berkeley 

-Craig Ramey, Professor of Psychology, Frank Porter 
• Graham Center, University of North Carolina 

\ Conference on Spatial Representation and Behavior . Th I s 
conference represented, In part, a further exploration of 
environmental factors and development. Participants and their 

topics Included:. • 

-SeymourcWapner, Clark University, who discussed work dn 
handicapped children's transitions to new environments.. 

> • -Linda Acredolo, University of -Cal Ifornla, Oavls, who 
\ discussed the development of children's representations 

\ 0,f the spatial environment and the Implications for 

) environmental design. ' „ 

' Interdl selp I Inarv. Seminar . Ar/lnterdlsclpl Inary seminar was 
conducted three terms per year during- the first two years of the / 
project. The purposes of the seminar were to: 

/ 

1. introduce the trainees to* the research Interests jof the 
training committee faculty and vice-versa, and to /provide opportuni- 
ties for critiques of research Ideas and plans; J 

2. explore .and develop the conception of "Interdisciplinary" 
research training; 

4 

3. provide the vehicle for the development of the contextual 
developmental model that served as the central, theme of the project, 
and 

4. provide a continuing interactive framework for the develop- 
ment of a "cohort". among the trainees and other students with like 
interests. . 

jo 
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This seminar provided the principal "mechanism for thematic 
Integration of Interdisciplinary knowledge* By-products of this 
seminar Included: . 

...» 

1s A presentation by the trainees at the meetings of the 
.Society for Research In Chi l£ Development, New Orleans, 1977, 
entitled: Vlnterdlsclpl Inary training In chl Id development". 

2. A presentation by the trainees at the annual meetings of 
the National Association for' the Education of Young Children, New 
Ydhk, 1978, entitled: "From federaV legislation to -local practice, 
% PL9 0 4-142". 

*3. A presentation by the trainees at the Pittsburgh First- 
born Conference, Pittsburgh, April 1979, entitled: "Parental Invol- 
vement In early Intervention programs for Infants and young 
children". 

4. A presentation by the trainees and staff at the annual 
meeting of the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, Atlanta, Georgia, 1979, entitled: "Exceptional children 
In the lives of adults: Relationships among educational adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents, and children". 

5. A paper submitted for publication by two of the trainees 
entitled: Interdisciplinary research: Considerations for the pros- 
pective participant. 

Additionally, for the four trainees who have completed their 
dissertation research, the theme of the seminar bas provided a 
central theoretical focus for their Individual research. (See below) 

Research >Pract I cum Component 

Since the project was designed and funded to train researchers, 
research practice were a central part of the experience provided 
to each trainee. 

* * « 

On-Campus Research . Ongoing research activities on or asso- 
ciated with the Pennsylvan-la State University Park campus.^ rov I ded 
a rich variety of "part-time" ^practice for trainees. Examples of 
activities engaged In by trainees over the three-year perfbd 
Included: ' 

1. Work with the B.E.H. -funded HICOMP project on the develop- 
ment of a training needs assessment Inventory for assessing the 
overal Icapabl I Ity and effectiveness of mainstream preschool units. , 
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2. Vtork on the development of a father/child Interaction 
observation Instrument to be used .for studying of sequential 
behavior In natural 1st I c, settings. 

3. Data analyses and write-up of e study conducted within 
the HICOMP project on dlfferentral teacher/ch 1 1 d Interactions with 
normal end mult I handicapped 'chl I dren. 

4. Development of* procedures for assessing health conditions 
and development In families of handicapped children. 

5; Assisting In this design of e playground with provisions 
for handicapped children and In the development of appropriate 
evaluation procedures. 

Extended Research/ Practlca . Although a university Setting can 
provide a rich aray of both faculty resources and ongoing research 
activity, the. educational potential 'of the Institution can.be. 
greatly expanded through cooperative arrangements with other Insti- 
tutions and with particularly well qualified colleagues across the 
country. Additionally, there Is a certain "real world", quel Ity 
to training when It/ Is conducted 'away from one f s own Institution. 
To broaden the experience and opportunities of the trainees, each 
was required to plan for and carry out an off-campus supervised 
research p ract I cum experience for at least one full term. Four 
of the five trainees had completed- this requirement by the expira- 
tion of the grant; Research sites, topics, and supervisors were as 
fol lows: 

1 . Educational Testing Service. Princeton. NJ . Under the 
supervision of Dr. Michael Lewis, the trainee worked on the 
development, of battery of assessments for young <0-3yr) 
handicapped children and learned the administration of the 
REEL and the Bay ley. ' 

2. Educational Testing Service. Princeton. NJ . Under the 
supervision of Dr. Virginia Shlpman, the trainee worked with 
the early learning and socialization group on a variety of 
data analysis activities and technical report writing 
activities. 

3. National Institute of Mental Health. Bethesda. MP . Under 
the supervision of Dr. Jacob Gewlrtz, the trainee worked on 
the neonatal attachment project exploring the physiological 
and behavioral correlates Influencing the strength and affect 
of early mother-Infant bonding patterns. During the practlcum, 
the trainee became qualified In Braze I ton Neonate Behavioral 
Assessment" . 

4. Mllhau^er Laboratories. New York University Medical Center . 
Under the supervision of Drs. Stella Chess, Paulina Fernandez, 
and Sam Korn, the trainee worked with the Congenital Rube I la 
Behavior Studies project. Experiences Included Instrument 



development, formulating clinical summer let of pat lent" Inter- 
views, and' data analysis. Additionally, the trainee Gained 
. . - prof I c I ency on the Braze I ton Neonate I Assessment Sea I as and 
^received certificati o n of re ) l ib! Hfv from t he Ghiidren't 

_ I JfogpIie-L Ch 1 1 d De v e lo p m e nt C e nt e r, B ost o n, * M A« — -: 

These experiences were designed to promote both the methodo- 
logical ski I Is and the professional development of the trainees. 
Written accounts by both supervisors and trainees Indicate + he 
richness of the experiences and their success In accomplishing the 
project objectives. - ^ • ■ 

PROJECT EVALUATION 

As Indicated previously, the goals of the Pre PAIR project " 
were viewed as falling Into four major categories: tralnl/ig model- 
development, trainee professional devejopment, Institutional deve- * 
lopment, arid knowledge development. In essence, assessment of the 
first goal Involves validation of the model framework.* Such vali- 
dation Is determined by data from the remaining three goal areas.* 
Therefore, the evaluation of the project focused upon the last 
three, goals. * 

Trainee Professional Development 

The evaluation of this goal of the project had three components: 
(I) student program progress, (2) short-term assessment of student 
outcomes, and (3) long-term assessment of student outcomes. 

Studenf -Program Evaluation and Tracking . For purposes of the 
project, a four-part student tracking form was devised. .This* form, 
retained In the students* folder, was updated as specific landmarks, 
were achieved and during an annual review by the project training 
committee. The form had four sections (See Appendix A). 

• ■ ■ • 

" 1. Graduate Program Progress . This section of the form was 
used to record dates of completion of each of the requirements of 
the doctoral training program. Such Information provided "on time" 
Information and each student's progress was compared with program 
standards. As such. It provided a rough means of assessing trainee 
disciplinary knowledge and competency (Goal 2a). 

Achievements ; Four trainees completed a 1 1 program requi- 
rements within the three years of the project. All fully met the 
standards of their respective graduate program as approved by their 
doctoral committee Including the passage of an oral and written 
comprehensive examination and completion of a Ph.D. dissertation* 
The doctoral committees Involved rated three of the dissertations 
as "superior" and one as "above average" In quality. 



The fifth trainee was added to the project during Its 
final year. This trainee has moved rapidly towards the completion 
of> the' degree and has recently passed the comprehensive examination. 
It Is expected she* too will complete the degree requirements and / 
be graduated by June 1980. t — : 

' ♦ •„ • 

2. Training Project Activities , this section was developed 
to track activities and requirements specific to the Pre PAIR pro- 
ject. Tracking of this Information Indicated the adequacy of the 
Involvement of the trainees In training grant'actlvl+les. As such, 
It provided a means of assessing Interdisciplinary knowledge Inte- 
gration (Goals 2b and 2d). * ' 

Accomol I shments ; The four trainees who participated for < 
the full three years of the project fully met all requirements. 

* * ' * 

3. Specif Ic Competencies Achieved . An example of the format 
used for this evaluative activity for assessing goal 2c has been 
previously provided (Table 2," pp 11-13). 

Accomp 1 1 shments ; All f I ve tra I nees deve I oped competency 
contracts and have successfully achieved the competencies agreed 
upon as assessed by the doctoral committees/Involved and the pro- 
ject training committee. 

i 4. Indices of Professional Development . In the final analysis, 
the accomplishment of project goal 2 (Including all five* sub-goals) 
cannot be fully assessed until the trainees have had a number of years 
experience In ttyr'fleld. A ten-year .review of their professional 
contributions might be reasonable. However, there are several Indices 
of progress that have traditionally been used,wlthln academic and 
research settings as Indicators of professional Impact (Goal 2e) that 
might be applied at the end of schooling and the beginning of a career. 
These Indices can be construld as short-term and Intermediate- term 
accomplishments of the project. 

y 

4 

* Short-Term Accomplishments . Summary data for the short- 

term accomplishments of the trainees are presented In Table 6. The 
data Indicate excellent projesslonal progress. Each of the trainees 
seems well on the way to an established professional reputation*. In 
addition to an average of 3.4 pub 1 1 cat Ions and 8.4 presentations per 
trainee, all four trainees who have thus far completed their disser- 
tations have been successful In attracting funding for their research. 
Research topics and level of funding are presented In Table 7. The 
data presented In Tables 6 and 7 provide preliminary evidence of 
the accomplishment of project goal 2e and project goal 4. 

Intermediate-Term Accomplishments . For the full realization 
of project goal 2, each of the trainees would have to be placed In 
an environment conducive to their continued professional development. 
As such, their Initial employment placement Is viewed as an Inter- 
mediate accomp 1 1 shjnent or an enabling objective for future success. 
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TABLE 6 : • 

TRAINEE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACCOMPLISHMENT 



Activity 



Train— 





1 , 


2 . 


3 , 


4 


5 , 




c 

Pnhl IcA+Iftn* fin nmcc 
ruui iwoi iwiia \ i n pr 09a 














or In print) 












- * 


Journal articles 


4 


3 


2 


0 


3 


12 


Chapters 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


Books (author or co-author) 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


^ookfi (Ad 1 tor or eo^adltor) 


i 


o 


o 


o 


o 


1 


Publications (In preparation 














or. submitted) 














Journal articles 


4> 


1 


1 


1 


3 


10 


Chapters • . 


0 


o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Books (author or co-author) 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


'1 


Books (editor or co-editor) 


0 


0 


0 


0\ 


0 


0 


Presentations 

* • • 






> 








International 


1 


c 

0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


National 


■4 


6 


4 


5 


5 


24 


Regional and local 


6 


2 


3 


4 


2 


17 


Grants/Contracts 


3 


0 


1 


I 


-1 


. 6 


✓Tota 1 s 


25 


12 


13 


12 


14 


76 



Total 
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* TABLE 7 

TRAINEE RESEARCH FUNDING DURING PROJECT PERIOD 



Topic Amount 

An evaluation of due process $ 250 

In special education 

A comparison of parental develop- 18,219 
ment In mothers of handicapped 
children and mothers of non- 
handicapped children 

A naturalistic study of the con- ' 7,315 
dltfbns and characteristics 
promoting social Integration 0 f 
handicapped children In early 
childhood education classrooms 

the effects of children's facial 3,073 
appearance and child care workers' 
assessment of functional capa- 
bilities 



Aoencv 

Penn State Research 
Fund 

OEtBEH 



0E:BEH 



0£:BEH 



Table 8 Indicates the positions and placements of ihe four trainees 
who have thus far completed training. 

— — — Eac h p la cement Is appropriate g I v e n the, students 1 dltclpl J n a ry — 
aod Interdisciplinary training and should provide continued oppor- 
tunities for research and professional development.. 

Institutional Change . * 

Project. goal 3 focused upon the development of Institutional 
change In the form of Interdisciplinary cooperation, and effort 
within the university. Tables 3 and 4 have provided a listing of 
the 19 faculty members who have contributed to and cooperated with 
the project throughout the three years of Its existence. Table 9 
presents a listing of additional Interdisciplinary activities that 
have been Initiated, at least In part, as a result of the Pre PAIR 
projects. Further, course content In a number of courses has been 
modified to include Information on handicapped children and the 
number of graduate students following a program similar to that of 
the Pre PAIR trainees Is growing. Although It Is Impossible to 
assess the permanence of the. Institutional changes that have been 
noted, It Is clear that a number of cross-departfnental congenial 
relationships have been established. These constitute an Important 
first step towards Institutional I zing an Interdisciplinary focus on 
handicapped children. at Penn State. 

Knowledge Generation 

The fourth objective of the Pre PAIR project Involved the gene- 
ration of new knowledge concerning the development, care; and 
education of young handicapped children. This ts, again, difficult 
to assess In the short term. One Indication of progress toward the 
attainment of this goal Is that four research projects have been* . 
fundedand completed (See Table 7$. ,A fifth study (Social Interaction 
In developmental I y Integrated preschool classrooms. D. Peters, 
G. Schl Imoel ler, & J. Burgess) has recently been funded and Is cur- 
rently under way. Since all five projects derive from the "theme" of 
the Pre PAIR project, they represent an Integrated line of research 
that has considerable potential for advancing our knowledge of the 
Important factors In the .mainstream I ng of young handicapped children 
In early education settings. 

CONCLUSIONS 

All Indications are' that the framework adopted for the Imple- 
mentation of the Pre PAIR project has worked well. Although the goals 
stated for the project were all long term goals, the Immediate 
achievements of the project provide clear evidence of progress toward 
their attainment. 
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TABLE 8 
TRAINEE PLACEMENT 



Position ' 

Assistant Professor of Human 
Development and Faml ly Studies 

Clinical Nurse Educator 



Society for Research In Child 
Deve I opmen t-Cong ressl ona I Fel low 

Ass I stant Professor of Ch 1 1 d 
Development # 



Location 

Colorado State University, 
Fort Col I Ins, Colorado 

Nat I ona I I nst I tute of Hea I th , 
Bethesda, Maryland 

Washington, D.C* 



The University of Texas-Austli 
Austin, Texas 



9 

FRIC 



38 



J. 



Participants 

1 . John T. Nelsworth 

Carol eartwrtgtrr- 

Donal d I. Peters 



.TABLE 9 .••••.>: M 
; _ I NTERD I SC I PL I NARY ACT I V I T I ES 
Departments I Af f 1 1 1 atTtm Activity 



Special Education 
— eurrtcutw5~tn"structTon 
Individual A Family Studies 



BEH Outreach' 
Project 



Activity Title 

Handicapped Infant Comprehension 
Outneacli^Mddel Program ~CHTC0MPT~ 



2. Donald L. Peters 
Raymond Studer 
• Gary Schl Imoel ler 



Individual & Family Studies 
Man-Environment Relations 
Individual &' Family Studies 



Research Proposa I 



-Ass Qccmont ^. Ana lys I s and Imple- 
mentation of Environmental 
Conditions Promoting Full Parti- 
cipation of Young Handicapped 
Chi Idren In Early Education Pro- 
' grams 



3. Bruce. M. Slegenthaler Speech Pathology 4 Audio logy 
Richard C. Nowel I , Speech Pathology & Audio logy 

Dona|fd L. Peters Individual & Family Studies 



BEH Demonstration 
Project 



Mu I tl hand I capped, Hearing 
Impaired Program 



4. Lynri S. LIben 
"* Artftur Patterson 
Nora Newcombe 



Individual & Family Studies 
Man-Environment Relations 
Psychology 



Conference and 
Book 



Spatial Representation and 
Behavior across the Life Span 
(New York: Academic Press 
In Press) 



5. Lymn S. LIben 
Arjrhur Patterson 
ana others 



Individual & Family Studies 
Man-Environment Relations 



Special Course 
(Penn State) 



The Environment and Disabilities 




3') 



40 



In less concrete terms, the trainees and faculty associated 
with the project were and continue to be enthusiastic about both 
the conception of the project and Its achievements. 



• «««««««#«« 
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APPENDIX A 

\ 




Student Evaluation and Tracking Form 



TRAINEE'S NAME 



I. Graduate Program Progress (enter date of Requirement Completion) 

# 

Requirement Date Completed 

* % 

JC 

Admission 

Doctoral Candidacy Examination .'• 
Doctoral Committee Formed 

Members: " 



Minor Declared 
Communication Requirement 
Methodological Core Certified 
Minor Completed 
Comprehensive Examination 

Dissertation Proposal Approved by Doctoral Committee 

Dissertation Proposal Approved by Human Subjects 
Committee 

Dissertation Accepted 

Final Oral Examination 

Graduation 

Comments: •» 



II. Training Project Activities 

Requirement * Date Completed 

\ Accepted as trainee 

Enrolled in Interdisciplinary Seminar 



35 



Requirement Date Completed 
Attended Colloquium Series 



Participation in Team Research 
Practice (Off Campus) and Location 



Officially declared Special Ed Minor 

%* 

Comments: 



Specific Competencies (To be filled in by Trainee after approval of 
Doctoral Committee and Training Grant Committee) 

Competency Criteria Date Completed 

\ 




IV. Indices of Professional Development 

m 

Activft^ Number 

Publications in Preparation, Submitted , __ 

Publications accepted or published » ■ 

Papers presented at Professional Meetings 

Conferences attended - 

Grant Proposals submitted __ 

Grant Proposals funded > 



• * Attach current vita 



